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Ancient Animal Portraits, which was contributed to Nature for 
1904, and presents the following pertinent comments (p. 207) : 

" Very little attention appears to have been hitherto directed to the correct 
identification of wild animals represented in the ancient Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian sculptures, and in the frescoes of Egypt under the Pharaohs. Anti- 
quarians and Egyptologists seem in the main to have contented themselves 
with calling an animal a gazelle, an antelope or a deer, without the slightest 
attempt to ascertain whether such titles are correctly bestowed, and in some 
cases utterly oblivious of the fact that deer (with the exception of the Barbary 
red deer and the fallow-deer in Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco) are quite 
unknown in the African continent." 

Although it is true that comparatively little has been done in 
investigating Asiatic animal inscriptions, nevertheless a laudable 
beginning was made in the last quarter of the preceding century 
by W. Houghton in his essay On the Mammalia of the Assyrian 
Sculptures. 1 In this the author frankly acknowledges his in- 
debtedness for numerous hints to Delitzsch's work on Assyrian 
Animal Names, indispensable to all students of the monuments. 
More recently O. Schrader has contributed a suggestive article 
on certain profile figures represented in oriental art designs, from 
which may be traced inter alia the conventional idea of fabulous 
creatures like the unicorn and the chimaera. 2 Properly to appre- 
ciate these and similar results is to recognize, and, should it 
lie within one's power, to respond to an incentive for further 
progress. 



C. R. Eastman. 



Harvard University. 



The Acropolis of Athens. By Martin L. D'Ooge. 8vo. The 
Macmillan Co., 1908. Pp. XX + 405. 

This handsome gilt-edged volume, published as a companion 
to Seymour's Life in the Homeric Age, is profusely and beauti- 
fully illustrated with nine photogravures, seven plans (one colored), 
and 134 cuts in the text. In view of the many works which have 
appeared on Athens as a whole, it is instructive to have one which 
is limited to the Acropolis. Yet so much of the history and culture 
of Athens centered about the Acropolis that its history is really 
the history of Athens and we have in the present work almost as 
large a volume as Gardner's Ancient Athens, to which it is similar 
in make-up and from which many illustrations are taken. The 

1 Houghton, Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch., 1877, 5, P- 33 \ P l - 2 , P- 3 T 9. 

2 See too, in La Nature for April 17, 1909, Prof. E. Trouessart's article en- 
titled La licorne chez les anciens et les modernes, and one by O. Theatis in 
a recent number of Le Musee, on the Lion in Ancient Art. In this last the 
lion is shown to be one of the most frequently represented animals in ancient 
art, the oldest example cited being an ivory statuette found at Abydos. 
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arrangement is in the main historical though an analysis shows 
that neither the strictly chronological nor strictly topographical 
order is followed. Chapter I discusses the Acropolis, its Natural 
Features and Original Occupation as Sanctuary, Citadel, and 
Residence ; chapter II considers the Earliest Historic Period 
down to the Persian Destruction, the Pelargicon, the Beul6 Gate, 
the Roman Stairway, the Old Temple of Athena, Remains of 
Sculpture ; chapter III covers the period from the Persian De- 
struction to the Age of Pericles, taking up the subject of the 
Walls, the Propylon, the Older Parthenon, Foundations below 
the Periclean Parthenon, Curvature of the Lines of the Parthenon, 
Remains of Sculpture ; chapter IV treats oi the Age of Pericles, 
the Parthenon, the Propylaea and Temple of Wingless Victory, 
and the Erechtheum ; chapter V examines the Temples and 
Shrines on the Southern Slope of the Acropolis and the Theatre 
of Dionysus; chapter VI deals with the Acropolis in the Hellen- 
istic and Roman Periods and the Descriptive Tour of Pausanias 
on the Acropolis ; chapter VII gives an account of the Acropolis 
from the close of the Roman Period to the Present and of Modern 
Investigations and Restorations. Pages 332-342 give 228 valu- 
able notes and references which present other views than those 
of the author, supplement the text, and bring it up to date. 
There are three appendices and a good index. The first appendix 
gives (A) the original sources and (B) Frazer's translation of Pau- 
sanias' Description of the Acropolis and (C) a select bibliography. 
The second is an English abstract ol Professor White's article 
on the Pelargicon which appeared in modern Greek garb in "E<£. 
'Apx- 1894. The third discusses the problem of the Old Athena 
Temple and the Hecatompedon. 

Professor D'Ooge was director of the American School in 
Athens in 1886-7 and was present during the excavations on the 
Acropolis. He has made repeated visits to Athens since and this 
book is the fruit of his life work and especially of his personal 
study of the site and its ruins. He has not merely given us an excel- 
lent and convenient summary of the most important contributions 
to the history of the Acropolis but has expressed sound inde- 
pendent judgment on the opinions of others and has taken unto 
account with few exceptions the most recent investigations. 
Dorpfeld's new theory that the older Parthenon is Pre- Persian is 
adopted and his reconstruction of the original plan of the Erech- 
theum is accepted. Stevens' discovery of windows in the east wall 
of the Erechtheum is noted and his reconstruction given, p. 330, 
fig. 134. The recent restoration of the west wall and north porch 
may also be seen, p. 199, fig. 90. 

Professor D'Ooge follows Dorpfeld in most of his views but 
differs from him especially with regard to the Old Temple of 
Athena and the Pelargicon. He believes that the Pelargicon and 
the fortifications of the Acropolis did not remain till the time of 
Herodes Atticus but (p. 30) that the Pelargicon was destroyed 
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by the Persians, never to be restored. This seems hardly con- 
sistent with the view expressed, pp. 16 and 28, that the Acropolis 
continued a citadel until the Age of Pericles and then ceased to be 
such. It perhaps is an exaggeration to say (p. 30) that Professor 
White has refuted Dorpfeld and (p. 29) to call his theory extra- 
ordinary. Is not rather Professor D'Ooge's theory extraordinary 
that from the Mycenaean epoch till the Age of Pericles and in 
late times the Acropolis was fortified but that in the height 
of its glory, when Sparta and others were waiting for a chance 
to attack it, Pericles left it unprotected? The operations of 
403 B. C. and 86 B. C. as well as those of 480 and 479 B. C. 
indicate some sort of fortification. The towers and walls 
of the BeulS Gate, too ugly for ornaments, certainly seem to 
show (p. 33 notwithstanding) that the Acropolis was fortified 
from the first century and I feel that the view that it was 
always a citadel as well as a place of beautiful buildings has 
not been finally disproved. Nor can I bring myself to the certain 
conclusion that Dorpfeld is wrong with regard to the Old Athena 
Temple, though Professor D'Ooge presents the different views 
with great clearness and his arguments carry weight. His own 
theory (p. 49) is that "after the Persian invasion the old double 
temple of Athena and Erechtheus and the old Hecatompedon 
were provisionally repaired until they were superseded by the 
Parthenon and Erechtheum". Why should the Hecatompedon 
be repaired instead of the older Parthenon, which also was burned 
by the Persians ? If, as Professor D'Ooge thinks, the Old Athena 
Temple was repaired, as well as the Pelargicon, it could have stood 
only a few years. He seems to think Pericles instituted an era of 
destruction as well as of construction, destroying the Old Athena 
Temple, an older Erechtheum, and the Pelargicon, — a theory 
for which there is no more evidence than for the continuance of 
these structures when once repaired. Gardner and others are 
followed (p. 67) in the belief that the lower town of Athens had 
a wall before the Persian attack. Some scholars, however, still 
dispute this in view of the facts that there are no remains of a city- 
wall before Themistocles (and his was a wall of sun-dried bricks) 
and that the march to Marathon and the taking to ships before 
the battle of Salamis may best be explained on the theory that 
Athens had no walls to protect her citizens and so took the offen- 
sive instead of defensive. These, however, are matters of opinion 
and it must be said that Professor D'Ooge is very sane in his 
views. His work is so well done that the first edition doubtless 
will be quickly exhausted and possibly I may be pardoned for 
making a few suggestions out of several which occur to me for 
a second edition. 

In the first place one or two general criticisms. The most 
recent editions are not always cited. For example, p. 340, note 
183 the reference is to Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions no. 
36 instead of to the later and better edition of Hicks and Hill, 
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(1901), no. 55 and p. 356 to Luckenbach, Die Akropolis (1896) 
rather than to the far superior edition of 1905. Likewise it would 
be much better, p. 332, note 16 to cite Wiegand, Die Archaische 
Poros-Architektur than J. H. S. XVI, 338 and, note 18, to cite 
Winter, Die Typen der figurlichen Terrakotten rather than a mere 
report in Arch. Anz., 1893, p. 140. P. 355 Hitzig-Bliimner, 
Pausaniae Graeciae Descriptio, 2 vols, is mentioned with its 
German title but there are now four volumes. In the bibliogra- 
phy several titles are lacking ; the list, however, is selective and 
on the whole excellent. It should nevertheless include at least 
the works of Lechat (especially his Au Mus6e de l'Acropole 
d'Ath&nes), Graber's article on the Enneacrunus Ath. Mitt. 
XXX, p. 1 f., Lermann's Alt-Griechische Plastik (important for 
the study of the polychromy of the sculptures of the Acropolis) 
but above all Kavvadias und Kawerau, Die Ausgrabung der 
Akropolis 1885-1890, and Furtwangler's articles in the Sitzb. d. 
Bayr. Akad. d. Wiss. 1905 and 1907. For the Corpus of Greek 
Inscriptions we still have the abbreviation C. I. A. instead of I. G. 
The use of the phrase "recent excavations" (pp. 16, 95, 296 et 
passim) for excavations of nearly a quarter of a century ago 
seems strange in an ever-changing and progressive subject like 
archaeology. But such minute defects do not impair the book's 
essential value, which is certainly great. The long and hard 
labor of over twenty years which Professor D'Ooge has put into 
his task of love has found fruition in a most noble volume. 

Architectural terms are sometimes used loosely and not always 
with their exact archaeological and technical meaning. The word 
stylobate in a strictly architectural sense applies only to the upper 
step of the crepidoma (a word not used by Professor D'Ooge) 
whereas it is applied here to the whole crepidoma (cf. pp. 89, 
114, 197, etc.) and we hear often of the "top step of the stylobate". 
P. 124, mutules are not square but always rectangular. P. 126, 
from the third sentence one might get the idea that "the golden 
or bronze jars or tripods " were not also acroteria. An acroterion 
is not merely an anthemion nor is it limited to the ornament on 
the apex of a gable. P. 128 (so also p. 160), the technical word 
taenia should be used instead of "moulding". Strictly speaking 
one limits the word taenia to the moulding above the architrave 
and it should not be applied to the band above the frieze as is 
done, p. 130, where we have the spelling tenia. Triglyph or 
triglyphos is a better word than triglyphon (pp. 129, 169). We 
cannot speak of the lowest course of a wall as "the so-called 
ortkostas" (p. 197). Moreover the plural orthostatai is preferable 
to the singular which must be orthostates. P. 218, most archae- 
ologists prefer Attic-Ionic to Ionic-Attic style. 

P. v, it is not strictly accurate to say that "the excavations 
upon the summit and the slopes of the Acropolis of Athens were 
completed in 1889" because many excavations have been made 
on the west and especially on the north slope since that time (cf. 
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'E(j>. 'Apx- 1897, P* * f-> Miss Harrison, Primitive Athens, p. 
89 f.), to say nothing of some work on the summit ilseli. P. 14, 
Mycenae is said to be the only ancient Greek city whose original 
plan we know with some degree of definiteness. Surely we know 
that of Gournia as well, to say nothing of Palaikastro, Phylakopi, 
and many later Greek cities. Pages 53-63 are already antiquated 
by Furtwangler's criticism of Wiegand's reconstruction of the 
poros pediments of the Hecatompedon (cf. Sitzb. d. k. Bayr. 
Akad., p. 1905, p. 433 f.), and especially by the work of Petersen 
and Heberdey (cf. Petersen, Die Burg-tempel der Athenaia, pp. 
21-40; Hellenic Herald II, 1908, June, p. 121). Nor does Professor 
D'Ooge seem to know of Furtwangler's reconstruction (cf. op. cit., 
p. 458 f.) of the marble group representing the gigantomachia, 
from the pediment of the Old Athena Temple. Nor is any 
attention paid to Furtwangler's sound criticism of Schrader's 
theory with regard to the so-called " wagenbesteigende Frau " 
(p. 62) and the archaic relief of Hermes (p. 104) that they belong 
to the frieze of the Old Athena Temple. In Sitzb. d. k. Bayr. 
Akad., 1907, if. Furtw'angler argues that these reliefs come 
rather from an altar. P. 64, it is not certain that the marble 
group of Harmodius and Aristogeiton in Naples is a copy of the 
work by Antenor. Some think this is a copy of the group by 
Critius and Nesiotes. P. 73, fig. 24 is taken from Weller's 
article on the Pre-Periclean Propylon in Am. J. Arch. VIII, 1904, 
p. 35 f. and not from Jahn-Michaelis, Arx Athenarum (1901), as 
is stated, p. xiii. P. 74, for Hermes Propylaea read Propylaeus. 
P. 101, fig. 40, we should have included in the reproduction of 
the Moscophorus the inscribed base and the right foot. Nor is 
this " the best preserved male figure that has come down to us 
from the time antedating the Persian war " (p. 102). The so- 
called Apollos of Tenea, Melos, Keratea, Sunium, etc., are better 
preserved, to say nothing of the marble figures of the giants 
from the Hecatompedon, if the statement be limited to the 
Acropolis. On pages 103 f. some of the sentences and references 
have in some way become confused. The sentence at the end of 
the first paragraph, p. 103 (" The type of this rider ", etc.), is out 
of place. Moreover the description, p. 103, applies not to fig. 41 
but to fig. 46, p. 107, and vice versa, p. 107, we have a description 
not of fig. 46, a marble head, but of fig. 41, p. 103, a bronze head. 
P. 1 10 says " One might say of Pericles that he transformed the 
Acropolis from a fortress built of lime-stone to a sanctuary of 
worship whose shrines and temples were constructed of white 
marble". But long before Pericles plenty of marble was used in 
the Older Parthenon, the Old Temple of Athena, and the Earlier 
Propylon, this last being built almost entirely of marble, to 
say nothing of the numberless marble statues and inscriptions. 
The statement would apply nearly as well to Peisistratus or 
Cleisthenes as to Pericles. On the same page we hear that the 
chief architect of the Parthenon was " Ictinus who had already 
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distinguished himself by the building of the great temples of 
Demeter at Eleusis and of Apollo at Bassae ". But probably 
the Periclean Telesterion, and certainly the temple at Bassae, is 
later than the Parthenon (cf. Frazer, Pausanias IV, p. 404). 
P. I43f., it would be well to mention the admirable copy of the 
Athena Parthenos in Patras, cf. B. S. A., 1896-7, p. 121 f. 
P. 183, the northeast hall of the Propylaea is said to have a row 
of nine Doric columns whereas Wood has shown there were only 
eight (cf. J. H. S. XXVIII, p. 331). Pp. 183, 184 on the subject 
of the roof of the Propylaea we must not be content with accept- 
ing, as we are advised to do, the conclusions of Penrose, Bonn, 
and Dorpfeld, for Wood and Dinsmoor are proving that their 
work is not acceptable. The roofs were hip-roofs, not gables. 
P. 189, it should be stated that there are two decrees relating to 
the Nike temple, one somewhat later than the other. Pp. 196, 197, 
it is difficult to believe with Professor D'Ooge that the Erech- 
theum within a year or two after its completion was called " the 
ancient temple of Athena ", especially since it was a temple of 
Erechtheus or Poseidon as well as of Athena. Pp. 207, 211, it is 
thought that the paintings of the Butadae were on the walls of 
the middle room but they were more probably (cf. note 139) in 
the east room and this would explain the purpose of the windows 
discovered by Stevens just as hdoes'mthe Pinakotheke oiihe Pro- 
pylaea. Nor do I think the word " double " in Pausanias refers to 
a double story but rather to the double temple of Erechtheus and 
Athena. P. 216, it is said of fig. 99 that " the head and tail of the 
serpent appear above the chest " containing Erichthonius. But 
these are the heads of two serpents, not the head and tail of one, 
cf. Wiegand, Die Archaische Poros-Architektur, p. 96. Pp. 217, 
218, we might explain the Caryatid Porch as the grave-monument 
of Cecrops. P. 235 f., the views of Dorpfeld and Puchstein with re- 
gard to the Greek stage in general and with regard to that in the 
theatre of Dionysus at Athens are well summarized, but a recent 
article by Petersen in Jahrb. Arch. Inst. XXIII, p. 33 f. thinks the 
proscenium of stone is not Hellenistic but a part of the Lycurgan 
building, and that the supposed row of columns along the front of 
the scene wall never existed. Nor is there any reference to Peter- 
sen's account of the Nike bastion in 1. c.,p. I2f. P. 287 and note 186 
there should be a reference for Artemis Brauronia to Pickard, 
Am. J. Arch., 1898, p. 367 f. P. 288, mention should be made at 
least of the copies of the group of Marsyas and Athena which 
stood on the Acropolis (Paus. 1, 24, i),and of Sauer's reconstruc- 
tion in Jahrb. Arch. Inst. XXIII, p. 125 f., of which there was a 
preliminary publication in Woch. f. kl. Phil., 1907, col. 1243 f. 
In fact the account of the sculptures of the Acropolis is incomplete 
and there is no account at all of the important vase-finds. P. 340, 
note 190, " he is of the opinion, etc.", Professor D'Ooge seems 
not to have made the acquaintance of Miss C. A. Hutton. 
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The reading of the proof has been unusually good, but cf. pp. 
82, 83, VI for VII three times, p. 113 of for cf., p. 133 to observed 
for to be observed, p. 162 diphoroi for diphrophoroi, p. 337, note 
114, Kapita for Kapital, p. 339, note 167, Hyppolyteum for 
Hippolyteum. 

As has been said above, criticisms upon this work of Professor 
D'Ooge are obliged to confine themselves to minutiae; for that 
is practically the limit of their field. These delightfully written 
and scholarly pages not only retire Botticher's treatise as an up- 
to-date investigation of the problems of the Acropolis but consti- 
tute a most helpful handbook to the tourist in Athens as well as 
a standard work for the archaeological specialist. 

David M. Robinson. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



